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Recently Dr. Kumargandharva celebrated his 50th birthday. For those 
who count mental age and recognize musical maturity, he had reached his 
fiftieth long ago. But perhaps it was necessary to remind us that it is not for 
all to enjoy this discrepancy of predating physical age by mental maturity. 
Undoubtedly, it is musical maturity rather than veteranship that is Kumar- 
gandharva’s surpassing characteristic. This is the moment when one can 
analyse with advantage the contents of his maturity. 


To my mind, maturity denotes a capacity to differentiate between 
convention and tradition. This is no place to dwell at length on the distinction 
between tradition and convention. But it can be briefly pointed out that the 
most vital distinction between them pertains to the assimilative capacity of the 
one as opposed to the rigidity of the other. Both have important musical 
functions to perform, but as far as creative processes and artistic manifesta- 
tions are concerned, it is tradition which plays a significant role. It is the 
sense of tradition which enables an artist to be an undestructive revolutionary 
and to be an innovator who does not mistake novelty for modernity. All 
rigidity interrupts the flow of art-traditions. As a consequence, a schism is 
created between the past and the present. The unwelcome clogging of ideas is 
the result and ultimately there is a crop of fashions, fads and fetichisms that 
threaten to invade society with indiscriminate attempts designed to bring 
‘newness’ in art-activity. At such a juncture, what is needed is an artist who is 
able to renew the important elements from past practices and fuse them 
with a modern outlook. This makes the entire art-scene more relevant to the 


need-structure. 


When Kumargandharva appeared on the scene khyal had become as 
rigid as a stilted dhrupad, tarana had become an exercise in tongue-twisting, 
tappa had become colourless musical acrobatics, bhajan had remained at the 
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level of recitation and the whole musical repertoire had become stagnant. 
Almost singlehandedly Kumargandharva tried to change this suffocating 
situation. He tried with utmost sincerity, unerring musical sensitivity and an 
unforeseen attention to details which were mostly ignored by musicians as 
harmful to their art-image. Of course Kumargandharva did not succeed in all 
of his attempts and was not even uniform in his success. But this was, on all 
counts, preferable to what he tried to change. He definitely made the musical 
world better than the one he inherited and this could be what every musician 
wishes to accomplish. 


How did Kumargandharva achieve this? There are various ways in 
which one can approach the problem of assessment and analysis in this respect. 
One way will be of closely examining Kumargandharva’s contribution to 
certain musical forms. 


The Khyal 


Let us start with his khyal-singing. In all the current gharanas khyal 
-_music had become rigidly methodical when Kumargandharva tried to do 
away with its presentational and structural monotony. It is interesting to note 
‘that even though he does not use nom-tom before he starts the bandish, he 
does intone some tonal phrases of the required raga. These phrases are intoned 
‘repetitively and seem to be intended as evocative rather than as raga-elabo- 
rative. 


From the strictly grammatical and indicative the stress has thus been 
shifted to suggestive and mood-oriented intonation. In the case of the singing 
of a bandish in medium-tempo, even this brief prefatory intonation is left 
out. This seems to be incontrovertibly logical as the medium tempo has about 
it the quality of ‘in medias rex’ — of a direct plunge in the musical action. 


In fact, the tempo that Kumar frequently employs is the medium tempo 
and this imparts to his music a capacity to involve the listener immediately. 
Suddenly music seems to be there all around. It is not a sonorous activity 
which ponderously and slowly begins and becomes music only after a while. 
The listener and the artist are in the midst of music almost from the beginning. 
In a sense his music does not begin — it just continues. Apart from the all- 

. pervasive use of the medium tempo, what gives this quality of directness is the 
absence of warming-up procedures evident in Kumar’s elaboration. The usual 
warming-up procedures are clearly identifiable in tentative approaches of the 
singers to the intricate and longer patterns, in the gingerly way of using 
vocal resources, in a total and routine reliance on shorter and lower-middle 
octave range and in such other devices. These are mostly absent in Kumar’s 
khyal-singing and consequently a direct musical plunge is experienced 
casily. 
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It must have been noted that both the characteristics mentioned here, 
namely, the use of evocative-suggestive instead of indicative-grammatical 
and the deviant use of medium tempo for the effect of ‘directness’ indicate a 
slight move away from the established and pervasive norms of k/ryal-singing. 
In addition to these, Kumar does not sing the full bandish invariably at the 
beginning of khyal-singing. He sometimes repetitively, goes on tointone certain 
tonal-phrases or variations on the mukhada of the bandish for a while before 
presenting the bandish in its entirety. Obviously this too is a strategy directed 
towards evocating the raga. It also means that he views bandish rather as a 
culminating phase than as a commencement device. He does give importance 
to the bandish and sings the whole of it quite often but not immediately after 
the tala begins. This again is a change in the established order and the result 
is not unexceptionally conducive to easy listening because, many times the 
listener uses the bandish as a bundle of identification tags in his activity of 
musical perception. But the logic underlying the change is an evidence of 
fresh musical thinking and presentational rationale. If one regards bandish 
as the important constituent, then it cannot and should not come before 
the receptivity of the listeners and the concentration of the musical resources 
of the artists have been sufficiently heightened. Hence bandish is just a little 
removed from the beginning and postponed temporarily to a slightly Jater 
moment. Which might be musically more propitious. However, it is 
intoned in full and with unmistakable prestige attached to it. Kumar’s 
singing of the bandish is hardly a casual affair. The words are enunciated 
clearly, the tonal phraseology is adroitly executed, the rhythmic stresses 
are carefully and powerfully placed. It is designed to convey a complete 
musical import. Its spacing away from the traditional beginning helps it to 
gain in stature and more often than not it is a thing of beauty to be closely 
followed. 


The next stage is raga-elaboration. In this stage Kumar relies more on 
bol-alaps than on alaps. When he relies on aakar (use of the vowel a) the 
phrases are shorter and faster. The physical reason of a short breath must be 
held initially responsible for this. But there could be a deeper musical reason. 
It seems that Kumar lays more store by the individual phrase as a basic 
musical unit, than the ear-satisfying, long and sustained intonation of a single 
note. In my opinion anybody acquainted with the peculiar entity that an 
Indian raga is, could not have thought otherwise. It is the structuring of 
musical phrases that establishes a musical elaboration as a classical raga. 
Due to it, one raga as distinguished from another raga and one artist as 
different from another even when he has a similar style, or when he is singing 
the same raga and has a similar musical purpose. Therefore the shorter phrases 
are the raga-builders. They impart individuality to a raga. Their articulation 
has to be clear, precise and forceful. Kumar’s use of aakar is reserved for 
them with some purpose. This may go against the grain of the conservative 
musicians who insist on the use of aakar all along the process of raga- 


elaboration. 
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Apart from the limited use of the aakar Kumar’s raga-elaboration has 
other distinctive features. Firstly, he tries to find and stress new internal 
tonal relations in a raga that are different from the established and accepted 
ones like vadi-samvadis, various pakads etc. Secondly, he deliberately intro- 
duces vivadis as grace-notes in certain ragas like Deskar, Bhoop, Malkauns. 
Thirdly, he tends to change the tonal values of notes in ragas like Marwa, 
Multani, Ramkali — sometimes flattening them or sometimes sharpening 
them. Fourthly, he tries to change the entire interpretation of some ragas. 
For example, he makes a raga like Dhani more sedate and a raga like Bhoop 
more decorative. The risks involved are, to our surprise, not very great, 
because the listeners are most of the time carried away by the total musical 
impact and are able to offer only a token and initial resistance which is musi- 
cological in nature. About Kumar’s raga-elaboration a justifiable generaliza- 
tion can be made, by saying that he views raga as a concept in musical atmos- 
phere rather than as a framework within the musicological structure. In other 
words, the traditional position of veteran musicians that the chaya (literally 
‘shadow’) of a raga is more important than its details seems to have a strong 
protagonist in Kumar. The details are construed after a general impact is made 
and not vice versa. The receptivity-gestalt in a performance seems to score 
over the intricate structural particularities of a raga. 


Kumar’s use of boltan is sparing, though of late, it has been on the 
increase. In case of tana too, he is full of restraint. To describe both these 
phases of Kumar’s khyal-singing as full of surprises, effective and imaginative 
may appear as indulging in musical journalese, because similar descriptions 
may aptly fit many other musicians. This is so, because in reality Kumar’s 
distinction in this respect lies elsewhere. Again, it is to be found in a devia- 
tionist use of the phases mentioned. The deviation consists in a less rigid 
adherence to the fixed order of tana and boltans. Usually musicians eschew 
their use in the earliest stages of elaboration and take them up in the later 
stages, in a definite fixed order viz. boltan and then tan. Kumar seems to treat 
them with more flexibility and pays scant respect to their order of appearance. 
Consequently, his music becomes less predictable as far as these phases are 
concerned. We may expatiate on this point to place Kumar’s deviation in 
proper perspective. 


What is generally achieved by adhering to a definite order in respect 
of boltan and tan? Firstly, it insures the musician against a total musical 
failure in case he has hit a bad patch and is wading through his music without 
an iota of inspiration. Method of strict conformity to a definite order is used 
here to avoid the contingency of a performance of total mediocrity. As both 
these phases are faster in tempo, the musician continues reeling them off one 
after other. Thus, by definition he cannot drag his music and one facet of 
musical dynamics is automatically revealed. Secondly, this adherence to the 
definite order of elaborational phases is supposed to provide a firmer base for a 
surer musical climax. Generally, every musical progression is provided with 
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one basic principle of climax. It states that tempo-wise, intricacy-wise and 
volume-wise one should move from slow to fast, simple to complex and soft 
to loud respectively. Now, in both these respects, Kumar deviates consider- 
ably because, the musical value-structure that he believes in, is weighed in 
favour of total impact, improvisation, and ascendency of musical atmosphere 
over musical methods. He obviously risks something here. But again his 
preference for not playing it safe gives his music a sense of adventure and 
the unpredictability that goes with it. 


Next to khyal he has succeeded in two faster forms of musical expression. 
They are farana and tappa. Both are congenial to his musical temperament 
due to their tempo, reliance on shorter phras-s and intricacy of tonal patterns. 
Kumar succeeded in making them appear less acrobatic because he treated 
them as legitimate musical forms and not as applause winning devices (as 
tarana is generally treated to be) or something that is made deliberately diffi- 
cult and intellectually complex (as tappa is generally understood to be). It is the 
attitude that he brings to these forms that makes the difference and not the 
flexibility of voice and such other physical characteristics. Many other 
musicians possess these qualities but are devoid of the mental attitudes that 
can make them musical assets of devices for eliciting public adulation. 


Bhajans, Folk Songs 


We have two more forms to discuss before we move to the consideration 
of some general characteristics. Bhajan is one of those musical forms. It has 
been a much maligned musical form. Due to its long tradition in all regions 
of the country and all its languages, bhajan has an unprecedented and in- 
comparable pull on the listeners. Music can be easily made palatable to all 
strata of the Indian audience through the vehicle of this form. Whether with 
or without devotion, its rendering has invariably succeeded in mass-communi- 
cation. Inevitably, trailing behind mass-communication came the musical 
disadvantages: those of repetition, schoolish simplicity and stereotyped 
presentation. Kumar enhanced the musical status of bhajan with great credit. 
He made them musical entities by treating them as channels of musical think- 
ing. He kept their metres etc. unchanged but otherwise moulded them as 
any piece of poetry would be and could be moulded by a composer. In addi- 
tion, he introduced a subtle folk enunciation with its peculiar patterns of 
phonetic emphases in his renderings of bhajans and this gave them a distinct 
personality. At the same time, he showed great insight in keeping the haunting 
monotony of the original versions of traditional renderings and hence 
succeeded in reaping benefits from both — namely tradition and innovation. 


As in the case of bhajans, Kumar has also strived manfully and success- 
fully to include folk-songs as legitimate members of a musician’s concert- 
repertoire. Again, he has made musical selection and not anthropological 
authenticity a criterion before picking up a folk-song for rendering. He has 
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also reduced the concentration of folk-elements in a song to the extent they 
were necessary to maintain and enhance its musical appeal. The accentuated 
word-patterns, stressed rhythmic patterns and slightly sharpened or flattened 
tonal values are the main folkish elements that he has successfully utilized in 
his musical expression. Further, he has augmented the available musical 
resources by emphasizing the thematic grouping of songs with an eye on their 
literary appeal. His renderings of folk-songs thus add a category to the 
repertoire of what can be (least harmfully) called non-classical forms of 
music. Obviously, music-wise, the sustaining power of folk-songs is limited 
even though they do interest us as musical compositions. 


At this stage perhaps it will be proper to deal with some general characteri- 
stics of Kumar’s total musical outlook. On the background of the discussion 
of his musical success they could be easily correlated with the corresponding 
musical assets. And as we will examine his musical failures a little later the 
internal link and logic of musical tendencies will also become more apparent. 
After all there is the curious paradox of the artistic world: that an artist’s 
artistic failure can be usually traced back to his assets! That it is so can also . 
be understood as a left-hand tribute to an artist’s homogeneity. 


General Characteristics 


The foremost characteristic of Kumar’s view of the musical universe 
is his total eclecticism. No doubt the seeds of his catholic selectivity are first 
seen in the way his guru — Prof. B.R. Deodhar — taught him. But it is 
mainly due to Kumar’s perspicacity that he borrowed freely from other 
musicians and then transformed his borrowings into an assimilated whole. 
This does not mean that the ‘borrowings’ are so fused that they are not identi- 
fiable. They are identifiable because the concept of fusion in the sense usually 
indicated is a myth. Fusion does not mean the disappearance of the identi- 
fiables. It means the quality of their being extremely well-knit. This quality 
makes them inseparable but leaves them identifiable. 


Kumar has relied heavily on Ustad Abdul Karim Khan’s method of 
using voice in — what is technically known as — the upper register for the 
higher notes to make them pointed. He has been obviously influenced by 
Pt. Omkarnath in the various ways of making musical expression ‘dramatic’. 
The modulation of voice as evinced in loud-soft use, the enunciation of 
words in a way that reminds one of conversational use, the sudden juxta- 
position of tempi and. such other devices are conducive to dramatic quality 
of musical expression. One also notices the skillful and deliberate use of 
pauses in Kumar’s music. It is not difficult to remember the late Pt. Ram 
Krishnabuwa Vaze and his superb musical draughtsmanship that was replete 
with unhurried dynamism and well-aimed pauses. Pauses allow music to 
sink in. The reliance on short musical phrases and their abrupt articulation 
was also equally fruitfully utilized by the late Maestro, Anybody familiar with 
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Kumar’s musical environment will easily see the correspondences. One musical 
trait that I cannot easily ascribe to any particular musician is Kumar’s phone- 
tics. He utters the words — to borrow from Hamlet — “‘trippingly on the 
tongue’. As far as Hindi, Braj, and other Hindustani compositions are 
concerned this way of pronouncing makes the words more mobile. They are 
‘not rooted down, bogged down and do not allow the musician to linger. My 
hypothesis is that Kumar has unconsciously been influenced by the general 
pace of his mother-tongue which is Kannada. It is interesting to note that 
even in day-to-day conversation his speech is fast to the point of appearing at 
times half-articulated. Further, it is noticeable that the late Balgandharva of 
the Marathi Stage used the same way of pronouncing his words though for 
another reason, namely, to ensure the femininity of the female roles he 
enacted. But the effect was similar. It brought a certain fluidity in his music. 
There is every possibility that many other musicians too might have influenced 
Kumar in some other respects. But the conclusion about his eclecticism will 


remain valid. 


For want of a better term I will call the second peculiarity of Kumar’s 
vision as musical literacy. He has perhaps intuitively sensed the protean 
nature of musical expression and musical experience. Hence, he is able to find 
a variety of creative stimuli and equally various ways of giving direction to 
musical expression. It is known that he did not learn tappa-gayaki from 
anybody. But he was able to interpret various notations available in various 
books and could reconstruct the gayaki. After a certain stage has been 
reached, reliance on a guru should be treated as a bovine rather than a 
human characteristic. If one is not able to make use of the tremendous 
opportunities made available by the modern audio-visual resources to 
enlarge one’s repertoire and increase the level and sensitivity of musical 
consciousness then it is sure to become a clear case of musical anachronism, 
In his programme of Balgandharva’s stage-songs, Kumar very nearly succeed- 
ed in proving another dimension of musical literacy. He intensively studied 
many of Balgandharva’s songs that are available in a recorded form, took 
them as seed-forms to be further elaborated in one’s own fashion and thus 
brought out a new edition of Balgandharva. Yet another dimension to his 
musical literacy is truly literary. In his own compositions he has tried to 
enhance the value of the text by introducing new social content and has 

‘ flatly refused to accept the much-vaunted position that words in classical 
music are mere pegs to hang the tunes on. He has used Malawi dialect in the 
compositions and it adds to the variety of sound-patterns used traditionally. 
All these together present a picture of a musician with a probing intellect who 
constantly treads new ground in search of musical significance. 


Musical eclecticism and musical literacy would have however remained 
somewhat probationary in the absence of a quality that provides them with 
sustenance. Kumar’s musical intensity is a very rare quality. Right from 
looking after the maintainance of his instruments to writing down the 
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‘Programme’ of every particular concert it is this intensity that becomes 
operative. All musicians agree that for a vocalist well-tuned fanpuras mean an 
initial victory that bring into play the forces of tunefulness, mood-initiation 
and arresting of the attention. Yet it is painful to see that only a microscopic 
minority of musicians tend to be alert and rigorous in this respect. That one 
should feel like writing down the programme of a concert is symptomatic of 
the deep thought that has tried to conceive a music concert as a cohesive whole 
which is to contain the various pulls of musical forms; musical entities like 
raga, tala, and the uncertain physical resources like one’s own voice, mood 
etc. It is the basic intense attitude towards everything which is music and 
musical that becomes an internal compulsion. It denies that any detail is too 
small or an unrelated factor to be left unconsidered. A performance is a whole 
body of expressive channels and none of them is to be overlooked. This is the 
height of professionalism in the right sense of the term. 


I think it is this musical intensity that makes Kumar one of the foremost 
musicians who truly rely on improvisation, though almost all musicians and 
theoreticians of India swear by it. In its true colours improvisation reveals 
all the unpredictableness of music with all its inexhaustible richness. When 
an artist really improvises he goes on building his melody from moment to 
moment though he might have an intuitive and an unconscious vague idea 
about it as a whole. Improvisation gives us an experience of taut expectation 
and sudden fulfilment. Kumar’s reliance on improvisation is brought home 
in his refusal to play safe by following the methodical step by step approach 
in raga-elaboration. He seems to explore the possibilities of a raga everytime 
afresh. It is every vocalist’s cherished dream to know what the mood of a 
particular moment means musically. Sometimes it indicates a lingering 
exposition of a single phrase as if it is the whole universe. Sometimes it is a 
group of words of a bandish which offer endless opportunities to come up with 
refreshingly new rhythmic groupings. Sometimes it is an invitation of a 
particular chalan (change in the dynamics) that demands attention and 
rewards us with rich musical imagery when the required attention is paid to 
it. Thus improvisation means readiness to change one’s planned approach 
at a fleeting glimpse of what may be musically possible when the musical 
moment signals to us in its manifold ways. Obviously this is risky. It is in 
these moments that a musician lives his hundred glorious deaths. Kumar 
wholeheartedly risks them. That is why he has sensed ragas in folk-tunes. 
For the same reason and following the same principle he leaves aside the 
routine order of elaborational phases in khayal-singing and is ready to 
risk reversing the orders of slow-fast, soft-loud and high-low. To divine 
. the secrets of a melody, of a raga, of a bandish, of a chalan is fascinating and 
musically engrossing. But it is less sure. It needs a rare self-assurance to choose 
the less sure. Kumar shows it in the best traditions of all great musicians. 


Interestingly enough it is not usually recognized that all these and 
such other characteristics were in existence in our khyal music some two . 
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generations ago. For medium tempo listen to Ustad Rehmat Khan’s records; 
for lilt and a touch of delicacy listen to compositions that were sung by 
Mubarak Ali Khan (of Karachi) and Shinde Khan (Bombay); for treating the 
tarana and tappa more musically go back to the older Gwalior stalwarts 
who, unfortunately, have not left any recorded music; for moulding traditional 
-semi-folk items like bhajans into concert-items have recourse to Vallabh-sect 
temple-music (the Pushti-sangeet) and the now defunct Astapadi tradition. 
The poini is that Kumar can be legitimately described as a musical atavist. 
In him we witness the reappearance of the older traits, tendencies coming up 
in anew context. That is why I have portrayed him as an experiment within 
the tradition. He differs from the conservative because he refuses to under- 
stand tradition as a mere convention. And he is unlike a mere innovator 
because he views the present, always in the perspective of the past. 


Musical Failures 

It is against this background that one has to analyze his musical 
failures. In my opinion to a great extent he has failed in three respects. These 
three are: voice-production, thwunris, abhang and bhavagect. 


His major fault is voice-production. Mainly his emphasis is on what is 
known as falsetto. No voice which relies on falsetto can do full justice to 
music because falsetto voices give us brilliance but not the body of the tone 
which is mainly dependent on full realization of the overtone-structure. 
The crippling effect of the lop-sided voice-production is evident in the fact 
that Kumar has yet to do justice to ragas and music that develop in the lower 
parts of the octave. Puriya, Darbari, Malhar, Malkaus are some of the 
ragas which can be easily mentioned in this context. From the mandra 
pancham to the madhva shadja is a range in which Kumat’s voice is ineffective. 
It follows logically that the lack of breadth or volume goes hand-in-hand 
with the total or major falsetto-usage. In addition to this peculiarity he forces 
his voice. It is hard to describe this voice-quality but one can roughly say that 
it means increasing the volume without using the matching resonators. Sheer 
breath-pressure can never give resonance, roundness to a voice. Fortunately 
his vowels are mostly well-formed but a high-pitched voice cannot fully 
realize the potentialities of vowel-intonation because in higher frequency- 
range the vowels became indistinct due to the overtone-structure of the high 
notes. (It is worth-noting that Kumar relies more on bol-alaps which means 
using words which are mainly consonant-clusters with vowels.) 


On these vocal resources it is next to impossible to get a sensuous quality 
in the voice, as also the effect of sheer full-tone. Thus Kumar’s thumri failed 
though his tappa succeeded. No flashes, no miniature-carving can help in the 
singing of a thumri. Most of its sensuous quality depends on a full-bodied, 
rich tone and this is at the other extreme of the falsetto on which Kumar’s 
musical strategy is based. It is curious to notice that Kumar’s alert musical 
sensibility has not followed the logic that enables thumri to make its impact. 
He has clearly overreached himself and almost inevitably failed. 
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His failure to render bhavgeet (lyric in Marathi) and abhang (the tradi- 
tional, Marathi, devotional, musical form) properly has a slightly different 
reason. The reason is that he has failed to grasp the essentially language- 
centred appeal of these forms. These forms depend to a great extent on correct 
intonation and pronunciation of the words in the composition. Kumar’s 
Marathi pronunciation is more angular and sometimes too pacy to be well- 
articulated. That a man who is so sensitive to language-sounds in Hindustani 
compositions and also to their word-content should give so cursory a treat- 
ment to the same aspect in other musical forms is, to say the least, amazing. 
We remember the truism that one only hears selectively. Kumar’s aural 
sensitivity seems to be linguistically selective. Every language demands 
homage to its various traditions. If other singers from Maharashtra have 
committed atrocities as far as Hindi and other languages used in Hindustani 
compositions are concerned, Kumar has committed a similar sin in respect of 
Marathi. , 


In case of a lesser musical personality I would not have registered one 
more objection. It is about the teaching techniques. With his impact, his 
versatility and high seriousness about musical matters Kumar must accept 
the additional responsibility of being a good teacher. I must admit that no 
disciple, who has mainly learnt from Kumar, has yet become a serious con- 
tender for the honours of complete musicianship. And I must also admit that 
there is no direct evidence available about his teaching methods. But basing 
my observations on his disciple’s performances I feel that Kumar is making 
the mistake of all prodigies — he is assuming that all potential musicians have 
a make-up similar to his own. He does not seem to follow any method other 
than mood-orientation. But after all every performing artist must admit the 
utility of some ‘drilling’ in teaching and learning processes. This is a rule to 
be relaxed only under exceptional circumstances. A teacher should start 
by assuming the non-existence of a genius rather than vice-versa. Kumar has 
obviously failed to check the imitative tendencies of his disciples,though 
no guru can succeed completely in preventing a disciple from imitation. 
External alertness and strenuous efforts are necessary if and when the teacher 
artist is a prominent trend-setter. Kumar has more responsibilities because . 
he is musically most conscious of them all. 


It will be superfluous to say that Kumar has written a new page in the 
history Hindustani Music. He represents to date the most enlightened, total 
musical sensibility and consciousness that India can boast of. He is a profes- 
sional without a tinge of commercialism and an artist of great feeling without 
being suspicious of the age of questioning that the twentieth century is. Now 
that he has firmly established himself as a singer, composer, field-worker 
and an uncompromising traditionalist, he has to accept the mature role of a 
guru for which he is undoubtedly richly equipped. 
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